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Some Highlights 
of the Henderson Collection 


by Warren W. Unna* 


NE of the largest and most valuable private collections 

of Californiana fills shelf after shelf in the spacious Hills- 

borough library of Mrs. Robert B. Henderson. Mrs. 
Henderson, the former Jennie Crocker, a granddaughter of the 
Central Pacific Railroad builder, Charles Crocker, no doubt 
picked up her historical curiosity around the family dinner table 
but book-collecting was her own idea because, as she explains it, 
her grandfather was too busy building the railroad to have time 
to gather up the authors of the day and her father, dying at an 
early age, never had the opportunity. 

‘*Had I ever gone into business, I would have worked in a book- 
store. And I wouldn’t have sold the customer Sinclair Lewis’s 
second latest book when he wanted his /atest—I would have known 
which it was,’? Mrs. Henderson declares matter-of-factly. 


*Warren W. Unna, on the staff of the San Francisco Chronicle, is now on leave in 
New York. He is the author of the Club’s first 1952 book— The Coppa Murals. 
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She began collecting as a girl of seventeen, taking advantage of 
the suggestions of a kind saleslady in the White House department 
store’s book section. She could have chosen worse mentors. Her 
saleslady was Mrs. William Rose Benét, wife of the poet and sister 
of Kathleen Norris, the novelist. Within a few years, Mrs. Hend- 
erson decided to specialize and she chose Kipling first editions. 
But these became too expensive for her sense of value so she 
switched to Bret Harte and Gold Rush journals. 

Mrs. Henderson lived for several decades in New York, read 
all the catalogs concerned with Californiana and followed each 
auction avidly. Sometimes she was represented at the auctions by 
Ernest Dressel North and sometimes by Edward E. Eberstadt. On 
one occasion, when Mrs. Henderson was doing her own bidding 
and an agent named Smith, representing someone else, was rais- 
ing each of her bids, she demanded to know the identity of her 
rival. ‘“‘A gentleman from California,”? Smith informed her. ‘‘And 
his name?” ‘‘Templeton Crocker,’’ came the reply. ‘“Well, he’s 
my brother and he already has a copy of this book—you just let 
me have it.”? And she walked off with the successful bid. 

Mrs. Henderson never traded books with her brother and, al- 
though she was one of his heirs, the manuscript she particularly 
coveted-——Bret Harte’s A?liss—slipped from her grasp when 
Crocker left his entire Californiana collection to the California 
Historical Society. 

She would bid upwards of $300 or $400 for a Bret Harte manu- 
script and, if the gentleman in the back of the gallery who kept 
inching her up turned out to be William Randolph Hearst (as 
happened once or twice), she would forget caution and really 
start jumping the bid. 

Now that she has consolidated her collection, Mrs. Henderson 
has reserved a corner of her Hillsborough library for a particular 
literary treasury: ‘Ten Bret Harte manuscripts, two of Harte’s 
letters to his wife and a series of six journals, diaries and logs, none 
of which has ever been published. 

Historically, the most interesting in this second group is the 
Log Book of the U.S. Ship Cyane, covering the years 1842 to 
1844. C. K. Stribling, Esq. is listed as the ship’s commander but, 
since he is referred to in the third person, the log was probably 
kept by his anonymous first officer. 
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The meat of this log follows the dates of Friday, October 21, 
1842, and Saturday, the 22nd. On the first date, according to 
the log, a Commodore Jones informed Captain Stribling that the 
United States was at war with Mexico. Jones knew this because 
he had received a communication from Mexico saying General 
Santa Anna had declared a state of conditional hostilities. 

The Cyane’s log relates that Commodore Jones then ordered 
the captain, and the captain ordered the crew, to prepare for 
battle. ‘The town of Monterey was to be captured at all costs. A 
Marine detachment was deployed on one side of the town’s for- 
tress and a seamen detachment on the other. ‘The Mexicans didn’t 
need much nudging. ‘They fled, and the Stars and Stripes were 
unfurled on Monterey Town that very night—October 21. All 
would have been fine had not Commodore Jones received a 
second communication the next morning explaining that every- 
thing was nicely patched up in the Mexican capital. ‘The com- 
modore then ordered the captain, and the captain ordered the 
crew, into full retreat. The Mexican flag again waved over the 
fortress, the townspeople (as the log describes) “‘burst out into 
festivity,’ the Cyane fired a thirteen-gun salute, followed by one 
of eleven guns, and then quickly sailed for Santa Barbara to make 
an official apology “‘of the ‘unfortunate incident,’ as the Captain 
calls it’? to Mexican Governor General Manuel Micheltorena. 

The Commodore Jones in this first-hand narrative was, of 
course, Commodore ‘Thomas Ap. Catesby Jones and history books 
refer to the incident as the ‘“‘premature conquest of California.” 
History also tells us that a young interpreter who assisted Com- 
modore Jones in drawing up his very premature articles of capi- 
tulation was one Thomas O. Larkin. 

Another manuscript in the Henderson collection is A Journal 
of a Voyage from Boston to Californa 1549-50 on board Bark Daniel 
Webster, a 1ox14-inch book with leather corners, which is attri- 
buted to one J. L. Ackerman, of Ipswich, who put down all his 
observations in neat brown script and who even penned an illus- 
tration or two when he found words inadequate. 

Ackerman’s journal lists his fellow passengers the day the 
Daniel Webster put out from Boston harbor, September 23, 18409. 
There were fifty-seven of them but, with hindsight, Ackerman 


59> 66 


later noted after some names: “‘(lost at sea 1850)’, “(died at San 
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Francisco 1850),”’ ‘‘(returned home in one week after arrival)” 
and ‘‘(Dec. 30, 1851 dead in Oregon).”’ 

The Daniel Webster reached Rio de Janeiro sixty-four days out 
from Boston and, several weeks later, Captain J.C. Higgins of 
Buksfort, Maine, apparently had his hands full: ‘‘Some of the 
first table passengers think that the steward is rather partial to 
those of the second the trouble today (Dec 24th) was about some 
potatoes those of the first table not having enough while the 
second table had as many left as was eaten at the first this caused 
high words among the classes this brought Capt. Higgins in 
among them whose presence soon restored quiet among them.”’ 

Reaching the end of the voyage on April 29, 1850, Ackerman 
notes: “*...So here we are after a passage of two hundred and 
nineteen days safely anchored in the Harbor of San Francisco the 
terminus of the voyage.’ And then, “... finding Business here 
very dull we concluded to push on up the river to Sacramento 
City.” 

Ackerman’s journal records his mining adventures, which ap- 
parently left something to be desired. He met a man named 
Robinson at some stage in prospecting, for he wrote ‘‘Robinson 
has sent up to have me come down to San Francisco .. . he was 
glad to see me and gave me immediate employment in his 
[neaterys 

The Robinson was none other than Dr. D. G. (Yankee) Robin- 
son who, with one J. Evrard, opened a Dramatic Museum on 
July 4, 1850 that not only gave California’s first Independence 
Day a fine send-off but set a memorable precedent for the Gold 
Rush theater days to come. 

Ackerman’s journal relates how he served in every capacity in 
the theater until “I finally arrived to the situation of Prompter.”’ 
The good doctor, however, did not pay his man of parts and 
Ackerman left after eighteen months. 

Another member of the Henderson journal collection is the 
Daily Journal of John H. Clark during an Expedition from Cincinnati, 
O. to Sacramento, Cal. 1n 1852 Together with Recollections of the Route 
from Saint Foe to the Humboldt River and Reminiscences of Life in Calt- 
fornia 1852-1857. 

The journal is accompanied by a booklet of footnotes by his 
grandson explaining that Clark, a bricklayer, had made the trip 
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at the age of thirty-nine, erected one of Placerville’s first brick 
kilns in 1853, and later mortared some of the town’s earliest brick 
buildings. The journal was the result of Clark’s promise to his 
wife to maintain a faithful record of the trip. Inside the flyleaf is: 
*"To Margaret in Ohio from John in Placerville Eldorado Co, 
California.” Clark’s handwriting is extraordinarily handsome 
and among his cover notations is: ““Grandpa’s Life Insurance is 
in J.V. Henry, Secretary and Treasurer Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, Quincy, IIl.’’ Inside the rear cover is a recipe for white-wash. 

Another of Mrs. Henderson’s journals is NoTEs oF TRAVEL, 
incident Gc., during my sojourn in California Wednesday, January 1st, 
1851 by William D. Bickham, also of Cincinnati. 

This journal, however, is highly pretentious, almost as if Mr. 
Bickham had prescience of Mrs. Henderson someday stepping up 
to the auction block to enrich his estate. For instance, the open- 
ing: 

“Summit of the Mountains, vicinity of the junction of the 
North and Middle forks of the American 

‘January 1st, 1850 

‘“‘What a bright and lovely New Year morning, said I, as I 
stepped from the lowly door of my humble log cabin by the side 
of a rippling brook meandering through the hills, coursing on- 
ward to the river.” 

And it is difficult to picture rugged young miner Bickham (he 
was then twenty-four) reciting: ‘“‘After the meeting, Morris and 
I walked up to the Hill and called on Miss Sally Mayfield, at 
Shelton’s. ‘This is the first young lady whom I have visited in Cali- 
fornia and I am constrained to say that I did not reap much satis- 
faction therefrom...” 

Two other journals in the Henderson collection are Charles 
Strong’s Log on voaige to Calafornia in the ship Brewer Fune 26, 1850 
and the Journal of a voyage from New Bedford to San Francisco, Upper 
California on America which commences: “Sunday, 1 April, 18409, 
jo yadehy 

The other half of Mrs. Henderson’s manuscript collection, the 
works of Bret Harte, sparkles with two highly candid letters Harte 
wrote from England to his wife in America and which she care- 
fully preserved, even to the envelope of one of them. 

‘‘Secondly, when you come to Europe, you must come where 
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I am, to your husband’s house, or wherever he may be living, and 
among his friends. I am willing to believe that you are speaking 
with temper and do not mean what you say when you write of 
your rapture in England being ‘a nightmare to me’...,” writes 
the enraged husband in acidic irony. 

Then Harte discusses the proposed European education of their 
girls: ““You know my feeling about my daughters being educated 
in, and living in, and losing their own country. Much as I wish 
to see them I would not care to have them /zve in Europe. Ameri- 
can girls—thanks to their own snobbishness, want of patriotism, 
and utter vanity—are already passée, suspects, and ridiculed 
abroad,” pontificates Mr. Harte who was somewhat of an ex- 
patriate himself. 

Accompanying the letters on Mrs. Henderson’s shelves are 
Harte’s manuscripts for ‘“Tennessee’s Partner’? (1869), which 
Harte gave to his friend, Ina D. Coolbrith, and she in turn sold 
to Mrs. Henderson during a fund-raising campaign to send a 
violinist protégé of hers to Europe; ‘‘Flip’”’ (1882); “‘A Ship of 
°49” (1885); ‘““The Queen of the Pirate Isle” (1885); ‘‘In a Pioneer 
Restaurant” (1890); ‘‘Johnson’s ‘Old Woman’” (1891); “A 
Bride of the Sierras’ (1892); ““The Indiscretion of Elspeth’ 
(1895); ‘‘Bohemian Days in San Francisco” (1899); and “A 
Convert of the Mission” (no date). 

Some of the manuscripts are bound and some Mrs. Henderson 
has kept in the loose-leaf form of their original lined foolscap and 
preserved in leather slipcovers. Harte had a curious habit of 
pasting one width over another for additional page length. 

The first letter, written from ‘“Trewsbury, Cirencester, Sep- 
tember 17th/89,”’ addresses Anna Harte as “‘My dear Nan” and 
ends with a devoted nickname: ‘‘God bless you, I am Nan, al- 
ways, Link.’”? Harte speaks of a play he is working on: ‘“‘It seems 
to be my only hope of getting some relief to this perpetual grind- 
ing out of literary copy which is exhausting me, and no doubt the 
public.” ‘Then he hits out at his philandering son, Frank, declar- 
ing he has given him up as hopeless and only writes this to the 
mother instead of to the son because he knows Frank wouldn’t 
bother reading it. For his younger son, Wodie, Harte has more 
affection: ‘‘I don’t think that Wodie will make a great newspaper 
writer; but he may make a successful journalist [sic] and be able 
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torun a paper... I have written to Mr. Dana [Charles A. Dana, 
editor of the New York Sun] about him. . .” 

The second Harte letter, written on November 19, 1893, from 
109 Lancaster Gate, W. London, to his wife at No. 8 Putnam 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey, is something else again. It begins 
with “‘My dear Anna” and ends with ‘‘Always your affectionate 
Link’ but in between Bret Harte rages over his wife’s request for 
passage money to Paris. 

**T have not got the money for your passages [for Mrs. Harte and 
their two daughters] nor could I raise it in time [she wanted it 
within ten days]; I have not even got the money for your monthly 
draft yet, and will not have it until some work—delayed by my 
wretched state of health—is finished and paid for... I have told 
you until I was ashamed of repetition that of late I have had 
ereat difficulty in getting money for the draft before the goth...” 

The manuscripts are usually in black ink, the handwriting all 
tightly pushed together, so cramped that there is barely room for 
Harte to insert his frequent corrections—his choice of a better 
word, his dropping of an adjective for clearer meaning, sometimes 
his lined deletion for an inaccuracy. ‘“ITennessee’s Partner,” 
which was written in October, 1869 for The Overland Monthly, has 
no signature. The rest are signed ‘‘Bret Harte.” ‘““The Queen of 
the Pirate Isle’? reads that way in Harte’s title but the word be- 
comes ‘‘Pirates’’ in the text. 

And that completes Harte’s idiosyncracies and also the manu- 
script element of the Henderson collection. They form a very 
much alive literature in a library and a home whose walls hold 
the family portraits of people who also were a very live part of 
late Nineteenth Century Californiana. 


A Visit to Kelmscott Manor House — 1951 
by Lewis Allen” 


N THE serene, sequestered village churchyard at Kelmscott 

lies the body of William Morris. ‘The long, low rectangular 

stone marker—simplicity itself—seems the antithesis of the 
dominant, vigorous personality who was responsible for the re- 
naissance of fine printing in the 1890s. As we stood silently beside 
the grave—in a soft, summer shower—we were impressed with 
the restrained dignity of the tomb; a self-effacement never ap- 
parent in the products of the Press, more compatible with the 
Doves Bible than with the Kelmscott Chaucer. The stone slab 
carries the names, in chaste lettering, of William Morris (1834- 
1896) and the names of his wife and two daughters. When May, 
the last surviving member of the family, died in 1938, the Manor 
House was bequeathed to Oxford University. It is maintained by 
them as a shrine and visitors are welcomed and guided by a well- 
informed caretaker. 

The house, built by the ‘Turner family 300 years ago, was found 
by Morris in 1871, quite by accident. After five years in the 
Bloomsbury area of London, he was convinced that he must be 
released from the uninspired incubus of middle-class London life; 
that he must shed the trappings of vulgar respectability. By 
chance, he saw the “‘for sale’ advertisement of Kelmscott Manor 
House, an old stone Elizabethan structure located on the upper 
Thames, about twelve miles above Oxford. When seen, it ex- 
ceeded his fondest hopes, a “‘heaven on earth,” as he described it. 

The main dwelling is a massive, three-storied, L-shaped stone 
and slate structure, screened from the road by a high stone wall. 
Through a rough-hewn door in this wall, you pass into a friendly, 
informal garden, divided by a flagged path leading to the main 
entrance. 

The eroded rubble stone and weathered slate of the exterior 
contrast pleasantly with the charming interior which is decorated 


*Lewis Allen, of the L-D Allen Press, is now in Europe recuperating from the ar- 
duous task of editing this Quarterly. 
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with many of Morris’ patterns: carpeting, draperies, fireplace 
tiles, and woven wall-coverings. Highlighting the scene are the 
numerous paintings and drawings by D. G. Rossetti, Morris’ 
sometime friend and collaborator who lived at the house from 
1871 to 1874. For many of the paintings, Mrs. Morris was the 
model. ‘There are rumors that she engaged in this undertaking 
with such ardor that it was partly responsible for the breach be- 
tween Morris and Rossetti, precipitating the latter’s sudden de- 
parture in 1874. In addition to unfavorable memories, Rossetti 
left his paint box, and also a gargantuan brass chandelier which 
he picked up on one of his frequent forays to the London docks. 

The ground floor is dominated by the “‘great parlour’? whose 
walls are of George I panelling painted a soft, off-white; the fire- 
place is small and rude, although embellished by Morris tile. The 
furniture, also, is mostly of Morris designs: rugged, uncompromis- 
ing, and rather medieval in conception. The most comfortable 
and artistically satisfying pieces are by his friend, Philip Webb, 
the great architect of the period. 

The south windows of the lower floor open on a secluded 
garden which is divided by old clipped yew hedges; it is lovely 
in its informality, and in its companionship with the mellowed 
stone walls of the house. Beyond the garden one catches a glimpse 
of ‘Thames clover meadows, the woods and river; the aspect is 
most rewarding. 

The interior of the house reflects the idealism and spartanism 
so prevalent in Morris’ philosophy—his disdain for contemporary 
comforts. When Oxford took over in 1938, there were no elec- 
tricity and no inside plumbing. Bathing was accomplished through 
the medium of several “Ship”? tubs—an anachronism today, even 
in England. Morris, of course, believed in efficiency, but not of 
the household variety. His idea of efficiency was the ability to 
weave with one hand and write poetry with the other. Speaking 
of books, the panelled library on the second floor contains a full 
run of Kelmscott books, as well as first editions of his own literary 
efforts. The library is the only indication of the Kelmscott Press, 
which, as you know, was located at Hammersmith on the out- 
skirts of London. 

William Morris’ intense passion for nature, ‘‘my love of the 
earth and worship of it,” found appeasement in the Manor House 
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at Kelmscott. For twenty-five years he found in it peace and joy. 
‘For me it has come to be,”’ he wrote in 1882, ‘‘the type of the 
pleasant places of the earth, and of the homes of harmless, simple 
people not overburdened with the intricacies of life; and, as others 
love the race of man, so I love the earth through that small space 
of it.*” And for the many pilgrims to this Morris shrine, the scene 
also is singularly satisfying. 


Book Thoughts from Oxford 
by Lawrence Clark Powell* 


beech woods on Bledlow Ridge pinky gray with unopened 

leaf buds. My host was the Bodleian’s Keeper of Printed 
Books. Until lunch time we toured the old and new libraries. 
Never before did I feel so strongly the impact of a single biblio- 
philic personality. ‘To this one man of the Elizabethan Age can 
be ascribed Oxford’s pre-eminence among European university 
libraries. Unbroken is the continuity from the founding of the 
Bodleian three hundred fifty years ago. Unchanged are the orig- 
inal building, its reading room, books and shelves; maintained 
not as a museum, but to serve the daily needs of each generation 
of Oxford students. 

Handy is the location of Blackwell’s bookshop, right next to the 
new Bodleian and across Broad Street from the old. ‘There I was 
greeted by Basil Blackwell himself, in his office lined with the 
shop’s own publications. ‘““You have been here a long while,” I 
ventured. He pointed to the ceiling. “‘I was born in the room 
above.” 

It was between Terms and the town was much quieter than 
when I visited it in the autumn at the opening of Term. The 
Keeper and I lunched at the Mitre and our talk was of books. He 
chided me gently for having sent so many west. ‘You'll never miss 


| DROVE to Oxford early one morning in spring, and saw the 


*Dr. Powell is librarian for the University of California at Los Angeles, and has 
just returned from an extensive sojourn in England. 
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them,” I said.“‘In this country where books are like leaves, you have 
no idea of what a comparatively book-poor land California is!” 

The afternoon was devoted to visiting some of the college libra- 
ries—medieval Merton; All Soul’s Codrington with its restful 
painted gray woodwork; Queen’s and its upper room, a smaller 
version of the great Adam-Playfair Upper Library at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; and finally Christ Church which bemused 
me with its profusion of treasure. First of all I saw the half of 
Robert Burton’s library which by terms of his bequest Bodleian 
shared with Christ Church, and wished for Paul Jordan-Smith to 
be there and deliver to the book starved shades of the centuries 
(who never left me all that day) one of his vital talks on bibliophily. 

Long and wide and high is the Library of Christ Church and 
completely lined with books, mostly 16th and 17th century, in 
their original Oxford bindings. In a corner stands a small circu- 
lar case, designed by Christopher Wren, especially to exhibit 
Cardinal Wolsey’s red sombrero. A large closet which houses a 
donor’s collection is lined with plain Norwegian oak which has 
never been touched since it was installed two hundred years ago. 
As I breathed that close sweet smell of old wood and old books, 
I thought of the fortune awaiting some perfumer who can cap- 
ture it in bottles! 

Thence by a winding stone staircase and through a hideaway 
study of Bodleian’s Librarian, we came into a small room which 
harbors the library of Dr. Richard Allestree, author of the 17th 
century best seller The Whole Duty of Man. He left it to the Regius 
Professors of Theology in Christ Church who succeeded him, for 
their personal use, and it was only recently that title was trans- 
ferred to the College. The room has never been heated and thus 
the several thousand volumes, bound in sober calf and sheep, un- 
lettered and bearing no gilt, are as crisp and fresh as when pub- 
lished three centuries ago—thanks also to the lanolin feedings they 
have received. One could not find a more complete contrast to 
the Pepysian Library in Cambridge, whose rich bindings bear 
witness to the sensual Sam’s worldly tastes. 

In two rooms below are housed the books and manuscripts of 
John Evelyn, recently removed from Wotton house in Surrey and 
deposited at his alma mater by the present John Evelyn—a mag- 
nificent collection described earlier this spring in The Times Lit- 
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erary Supplement by W. G. Hiscock, Assistant Librarian of Christ 
Church, who guided us around the college in this tour de force. 
Evelyn as well as Pepys was friend and colleague of Newton and 
Boyle in the Royal Society, and many of Evelyn’s books, such as 
the Sceptical Chymist, bear the inscription ex dono authorts. 

The ancient stone buildings of Oxford afford lasting protection 
to the fragile volumes of Bodley, Burton, Allestree, Evelyn, and 
all the other great bookmen who left legacies more lasting than 
flesh and blood. After leaving my hosts I took the shoes off my 
tired feet and drove back to London. My emotions were a mix- 
ture of exaltation and humility. More than ever was I sure that 
purposeful bookcollecting and bequeathing to enlightened insti- 
tutions is one of man’s most inspired activities. Back home in my 
own seaboard state I would recognize anew that no culture is 
ever more advanced than its libraries, and that to achieve true 
intellectual stature, from which lasting contributions to civiliza- 
tion are made, California’s libraries must accelerate their pur- 
poseful collecting; lest the number of books in the State be out- 
numbered by televisions and other electric toys. 


(/ Serendipity 


Lewis ALLEN, your erstwhile editor of this Quarterly News-Letter, 
has left for Europe. He told me on the eve of his departure that 
he would be gone for several months, if the money (and Europe) 
held out. And that was all he told me—except that I was elected 
to take over his job. So, before I could murmur of my unworthi- 
ness or think up excuses, such as press of business, an immediate 
and imperative trip to the North Pole, I found myself charmingly 
but firmly pushed into the editorial chair. 

Flushed with power and safe in the knowledge that Lew Allen 
is 7,000 miles away, I have, as you will notice, changed the name 
of this column. ‘This is, I believe, the privilege of a new editor, 
and I exercise it not from spite but from a congenital dislike of 
the word Miscellany, heretofore the heading that adorned this 
page. Miscellany reminds me too forcefully of my desk, my bureau 
drawers, my mind—corners where lie the left-overs, the un- 
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wanted, the unfilable. An untidy word. Now Serendipity is per- 
haps no more tidy, but it has a pleasant difference. Horace Wal- 
pole invented it, you will remember, to define the art of searching 
for one thing and then by happenstance discovering another and 
more interesting titbit. Thus, if you are looking in the dictionary 
to find out how to spell crioceratite (an unlikely occurrence) you 
may strike a far more provocative word in crinkum-crankum. 
And if you don’t know what crinkum-crankum means you have 
perhaps not read Ivor Brown’s A Word in Your Ear; Just Another 
Word and their successors. Mr. Brown makes philology a pleasure. 
He writes with urbanity, wit, and a knowledge that never ob- 
trudes. 

Speaking of such virtues, there are two books just off the press 
which should interest you, both written by members of the Club. 
In The Lost Years ($2.50), Oscar Lewis has turned to fantasy and 
a charming tale of Abraham Lincoln in California. ‘The volume 
is illustrated by Mallette Dean and designed by W. A. Dwiggins 
in a new experimental type called Stuyvesant. Joseph Henry 
Jackson is the other Club author. He has taken an ancient legend 
of Mexico and made of it a story for our times. The delight of this 
little book entitled The Christmas Flower ($1.00) is further en- 
hanced by the illustrations of Tom Lea whom you will remember 
as the author and illustrator of The Brave Bulls. 

Christmas is coming.... 

Other recent volumes of California and western interest, which 
may be the answer to the vexing problem of Christmas gifts: 

California Called Them ($3.75) by Robert O’Brien. [lustrated 
by Antonio Sotomayor. The story of the Gold Rush towns. 

Gallery of Western Paintings ($8.50). Edited by Raymond Carl- 
son. Over seventy-five illustrations by Remington, Russell, and 
other Western artists. 

The Pageant of Religion in California ($5.00). Edited by A. T. 
DeGroot. Forty-one outstanding writers have contributed to this 
history. 

The West of Alfred Facob Miller ($10.00). Two hundred repro- 
ductions of this artist, who accompanied Stewart to the Far West 
In 1037.: 

Americana Calendar, 1952 ($1.50) by Evelyn Curro. Twelve plates 
in full color of old locomotives. 
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Then, of course, there is the Club’s own Christmas book, of 
which you will find a full and glowing account elsewhere in this 
issue of the News-Letter. Quite a number of members failed to get 
the Club’s latest publication—Bret Harte’s San Francisco in 1866 by 
not sending in their orders promptly. So be warned, and remem- 


ber, too, that at Christmas time the mails are rushed. 
D.M. 


“Three Talks about Books by Bookmen,” sponsored by the Northern California 
Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers Association of America, will be held in 
the Assembly Room of the San Francisco Public Library on the evenings of 
November 1, 8, and 15 at 8 P. M. The speakers and subjects are: John A. Mac- 
Donald, ““The Bookshop and the Community;’’ Samuel J. Hume, “‘Book-Hunt- 
ing; and William McDevitt, “‘Electable and Delectable Bypaths.’’? Admission 
is free and the public is invited. 


THE Cus frequently receives orders from members for one or another of its 
earlier publications. Few of these can be filled, for the great majority of the 
earlier titles are long since out of print. At present the following five publications 
are available, although in most cases the number of copies remaining is small. 

George Clymer and the Columbian Press by Jacob Kainen. 350 copies printed by 
Taylor & Taylor, 1950. $5.00. 





Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTaBLISHED 1894 


274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 
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Mother of Felipe by Mary Austin. 400 copies printed by Anderson & Ritchie, 
1950. $5.75. 

The Estiennes by Mark Pattison. With original leaves. 376 copies printed by 
the Grabhorn Press, 1949. $15.00. 

The Miners’ Own Book. First published by Hutchings & Rosenfeld, 1858. 500 
copies printed by the Greenwood Press, 1949. $4.50. 

Ace High, The ’Frisco Detective by C. E. Tripp. 500 copies printed by the 
Grabhorn Press, 1948. $8.50. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GrapHIC Arts’ exhibition of “Books For Our 
Time” proved sufficiently provocative to divide into two armed camps the 
fraternity of book designers, printers and publishers. The current issue of the 
AIGA Journal provides a forum for the debate. Merle Armitage and Alvin 
Lustig argue that contemporary book design is surfeited by tradition and there- 
fore archaic when compared with modern architecture and industrial design. 
In the opposite camp, Arthur W. Rushmore, Paul Rand and Peter Beilenson 
contend that, above all, books are to be read: design which detracts from read- 
ability is unsound. 


CLUB MEMBER Grahame Hardy, whose publication, Cable Car Carnival by 
Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg, is now a best seller, has moved from Oakland, 
California, to Carson City, Nevada. He will continue publishing from the 
Nevada address, 





SPECIALISTS IN MATERIAL RELATING .1.0O 


California & the West 


BOOKS——PRINTS-—-NEWSPAPERS—MANUSCRIPTS 


A Fine Selection of Used and Out-of-Print Books 
on All Subjects in Stock at All Times 


The Argonaut Book Shop 


ROBERT L. ROSE : ROBERT D. HAINES 


336 Kearny St., San Francisco 8, GA 1-0866 
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The Amateur Book Collector, edited and published by W. B. Thorsen, is celebrating 
completion of its first year. It is issued monthly (except July and August) at 
903 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, and covers all branches of the book col- 
lecting field: articles by book collectors; and auction sales, bibliography, biblio- 
mania notes and comments. 


From a recent issue of The Quarterly of the Historical Society of Southern Cali- 
fornia, we learn from the last article written by the late Ernest Dawson that the 
first Los Angeles bookseller was Samuel Hellman. He arrived in 1855 and with 
his brother I. M. Hellman, he conducted a general store. In 1862 this partner- 
ship was dissolved and he subsequently opened a book and stationery store. The 
first Los Angeles City Directory (1872) carries an advertisement of S. Hellman, 
95 Main Street and 8 Spring Street; he is listed as “‘a wholesale and retail dealer 
in books, stationery, cigars, hardware, paints, glass, etc., etc.; new music and 
books received by every steamer.” 


@ Pioneer Western Playbills 


WHEN A NAME for the 1952 Keepsake series was being considered, Oscar Lewis 
suggested the title Pioneer Western Playbills. There was considerable discussion as 
to whether or not the word “‘playbill’’ was exactly the word needed. Was a play- 
bill a program? And if not, were only playbills to be published? It was felt that 


Do yOu miss the bargains in our 
lastemoving stock of old & modern books? 


Have you neglected our 


7O cents to $1.00 department ? 


BARGAIN CATALOGUE JUST OUT—SEND FOR ONE 


336 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
O O C nN @ JUST ABOVE GRANT 
eV ENE 
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“playbill” did mean something different from ‘‘program’’ and that the series 
would include both, but the title was kept because of its effective alliteration and 
balance. Others may have wondered about the exactness of its terminology, 
however, and the following passage from a letter from Reginald Allen, who 
wrote the Pinafore commentary, may be of general interest. 

*““One matter which perhaps seems like hairsplitting to you, but which I would 
like to bring up, is exactly what is meant by the word piaybill. When I use the 
expression, I refer to something that is larger than either a program or a hand- 
bill and usually not associated with use inside the theatre. I find, however, it is 
used almost interchangeably with program by most people and apparently in 
your series as well. I note, for example, that of the first four brochures in your 
series, Number 2 I would certainly call a playbill; Number 3 I would call a 
program; Number 4 a program of the handbill variety, and Number 1 a hand- 
bill. I would be very much interested if this little matter of nomenclature could 
be clarified by some authority. I checked with George Freedly at the New York 
Public Library and found that he seemed to agree with my use of the word 
playbill. 

“This is not an academic discussion because it is on my use of the word play- 
bill that I base the statement that your San Francisco Pinafore Playbill is the 
earliest surviving Pinafore Playbill in the country, this despite the fact that the 
program (as distinguished from the playbill) of the earlier production in Boston 
is well known to have survived.” 

Certainly most will agree with Mr. Allen’s explanations of these terms and I 


Chiswick Book Shop sis 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FAMOUS PRESSES: FINE BINDINGS 


We can offer in practically new condition: 


Aesop ... Fables. Caxton translation. Full morocco. Illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo, Printed at the Grabhorn Press in 1930. $50.00 


Arrighi’s Calligraphic Models. With preface by Stanley Morison. Paris 
1926. Facsimile of the first and best writing manual. $17.50 


The Fleuron. Seven volumes complete. The first is specially signed by 
Stanley Morison; the other six are on large paper. $185.00 


The Nonesuch Shakespeare. Seven volumes in full niger morocco, as 
issued. $150.00. 


Maillol’s first illustrated book, Virgil’s Eclogues. Printed at the Cranach 
Press. $75.00 


Just received, a fine collection of modern French illustrated books. 
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think we may consider that this matter of nomenclature has been clarified by an 
authority. 

The last four of the Club’s 1951 Keepsakes will consist of (9) a program of 
the first dramatic performance in San Francisco, 1850, commentary by Robert 
O’Brien; (10) Lola Montez program for one of her first appearances in 1853, 
commentary by Robert Hunt; (11) a farewell testimonial to Stephen Massett, 
commentary by Innis Bromfield; (12) a Pinafore playbill of a pirated perform- 
ance in San Francisco, 1878, commentary by Reginald Allen. 


( Exhibition Note 


THE CLUB-SPONSORED exhibition of contemporary Northern California Fine 
Book Printing at the Festival of Art Show held in the Palace of Fine Arts (Oc- 
tober 16 to 21) was an outstanding success. The show was a challenging experi- 
ence to our young exhibition committee whose only efforts in this direction so far 
had been the modest Club exhibitions. The excellent typographic poster for the 
exhibition was designed and printed by Harold Seeger, the individual press 
identifications by Albert Sperisen at his Toyon Press, and the arrangement and 
organization of the show were in the hands of John Borden, Robert Bloch and 
Albert Sperisen. 

The next book exhibition at the Clubrooms will be the work of the noted and 
successful Southern California printer and member, Ward Ritchie. The exhibit 
will open on November 3 and continue through December 1. 


A UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL COLLECTOR’S ITEM 
Books and printiirg 
A TREASURY FOR TYPOPHILES 


Edited with an Introduction by Paul A. Bennett 


A gathering of more than forty articles, poems, excerpts, essays and 
illustrations by the men and women most responsible for the beauty of 
contemporary typographic design and bookmaking in both America 
and England. Set in twenty different machine composition type faces. 
Printed on fine quality paper, bound in cloth and stamped in gold. 
384 pages. 

At your favorite bookseller, $17.50. (On orders before December 3rd, $6.00) 


Che orld publishing Company 


CLEVELAND and NEW YORK 
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@ Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Fall issue of the News-Letter: 


MEMBER ADDRESS SPONSOR 
Frederick W. Barrett San Francisco Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Herbert O. Brayer Evanston, Illinois Miss Edith M. Coulter 
John G. Clarkson Sacramento Harry W. Abrahams 
Lloyd Henning Willows David Magee 
Martin P. Klingel Llanerch, Pennsylvania Oscar Lewis 
Mrs. William H.MacLaughlin San Jose Harold C. Holmes 
Edgar F. Mauer Los Angeles B. F. Schlesinger 
Allan Metz San Francisco O. W. Deaner 
James B. Ransohoff, Jr. San Francisco T. M. Lilienthal 
Mrs. Grant Risdon Robles del Rio B. H. Risdon 
Donald C. Spencer Scarsdale, New York Mrs. M. Edward Heymes 
Mrs. Martin Stelling, Jr. |§ Rutherford Lawrence Livingston 
James G. Ziegler Berkeley N. V. Carlson 
California State Division 

of Mines San Francisco Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 


Wowlawer Dower 


470 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
SUL LeSTS 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


TO CALIFORNIANS 


California Called Them by Robert O’Brien, illustrated by Sotomayor. 
This is the story of ten short years, a saga of golden days and roaring 
camps. Mr. O’Brien has unearthed a wealth of fresh and unusual anec- 
dotes. An autographed first edition of the book is important to your 
Californiana. $4.00 plus sales tax. 

Gallery of Western Paintings. 76 illustrations, including 64 pages of full 
color. Remington, Russell Dixon, etc., with brief essays about them 
by Raymond Carlson. An art treasure and a pictorial history. $8.50 
plus sales tax. 

Telephone EXbrook 2-4229 
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@ Notes on Publications 


THE CURRENT YEAR will see only two titles added to the ever-lengthening list of 
books bearing the Club imprint. So far as quantity is concerned, this is con- 
siderably below the Club’s average yearly output—three or four being about 
par for the course—yet it is likely that 1951 will be regarded as one of the high 
points in the Club’s nearly four decades of publishing. 

This possibly rash statement is based on the fact that both 1951 books have 
qualities that seem to make them ideal Club publications; that is, they appeal 
not to any one group of members but to all of them, whatever their special col- 
lecting interests might be. This is borne out by the fact that Bret Harte’s San 
Francisco in 1866, published in July, was completely sold out within three weeks 
after the mailing of the announcements, and that although the rule limiting 
orders to one copy to each member was strictly enforced, a considerable number 
of late orders could not be filled. 

Because the Bret Harte book was thus oversubscribed, it has been thought 
prudent to impose the same one-copy-per-member rule on the sale of the Club’s 
forthcoming Christmas book: M’Ilvaine’s Sketches of Scenery and Notes of Personal 
Adventure in California and Mexico. An announcement giving full information 
about this important work has recently been sent every member, together with 
an order card for the convenience of those wishing to subscribe. Here we shall 
merely state that the edition is limited to 400 copies, that the book is the first 
reprinting of one of the rarest of early California illustrated works, that it has 


Book Shop 


327 SOUTH GRAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 


Corner of Grand and Wilshire, 11% blocks from the Biltmore 

Hotel. Monday-Saturday 10:00-5:00. Other hours by ap- 

pointment. Catalogues and special lists sent on request. A 

staff of 11 to serve you in many fields of antiquarian books. 
Telephone MAdison 6-67209. 
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been designed and printed by the Grabhorn Press, and that, from present in- 
dications it is unlikely to remain long in print. 

Future publishing plans are taking shape, with two titles definitely scheduled 
for next year. The first, to be ready in early Spring, is The Coppa Murals: A 
Pageant of Bohemian Life in San Francisco at the Turn of the Century. Written by 
Warren W. Unna and containing a foreword by Joseph Henry Jackson, this 
little publication is being designed and printed by Adrian Wilson. Details of 
this, and of the second 1951 publication, will be sent members in due course. 


@ Gifts to the Library 


THE FOLLOWING GIFTS to the library, received since the last issue of the News- 
Letter, are acknowledged with thanks: 

Notes on the Merrymount Press and Its Work by Daniel B. Updike, with a Bibliog- 
raphical List of Books Printed at the Press, 1893-1933 by Julian Pearce Smith (Har- 
vard Univ. Press); Some Aspects of Printing Old and New by Daniel B. Updike; 
The Typographical Arts by Stanley Morison (Harvard Univ. Press); Catalogue of 
Work of the De Vinne Press (Exhibition at the Grolier Club on the Occasion of 
the rooth Anniversary of the Birth of Theodore Low De Vinne); The First Cen- 
tury of Printmaking, 1400-1500, a Catalogue (Compiled by Elizabeth Mongan and 
Carl O. Schniewind for an Exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1941); 
Books and Printing, a Selected List of Periodicals, 1800-1942 by Carolyn Ulrich and 
Karl Kup; The Bible, Manuscript and Printed Bibles from the 4th to the 19th Century 





From the Press of 
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ISLANDS OF BOOKS. Lawrence Clark Powell. $4.00 plus tax. 
A group of delightful essays about books, places, and people written 
for members of the Zamorano Club by the distinguished librarian of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. They have been generous 
to allow a limited edition for public sale. 


HUMAN SIDE OF BOOKPLATES. Louise Seymour Jones. $5.00 
lus tax. 

The author of WHO LOVES A GARDEN has written about the 

bookplates of authors, writers, and collectors. The edition is limited to 

500 and there are over 100 reproductions of plates. 


SEEING THE ELEPHANT. Letters of R. R. Taylor, Forty-niner, 
edited by John Walton Caughey. $7.50 plus tax. 

First publication of this valuable gold rush material, printing limited 
to 250 copies. 





These may be ordered from 
CONSTANCE SPENCER—BOOKS 
470 Post STREET, SAN FRANCISCO TELEPHONE EXBROOK 2-4229 
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(Illustrated Catalogue of an Exhibition at the Pierpont Morgan Library of New 
York in 1947); additional booklets and catalogs including several issues of De- 
sign and Paper, Book Handbook, and Ars Typographica, as well as material on book 
design, book illustration and typography. Gifts of THOMAS J. PORRO. 

Triptych for the Living, Poems by William Everson (Seraphim Press). Gift of 
THE AUTHOR. 

Spiritual Practices of India by Frederick Spiegelberg. (Greenwood Press). Gift of 
JACK STAUFFACHER. 

A Lady’s Visit to California, 1853 by Ida Pfeiffer (Black Vine Press); The Rox- 
burghe Club of San Francisco, the First Three Years (Johnck and Seeger). Gifts of the 
BLACK VINE PRESS. 

The Librarian and the Building of a Library by Vernon D. Tate. (A Paper read 
at the Club of Odd Volumes, 1951). Gift of MR. TATE AND THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY LIBRARY. 

An Examination of the Shelley Legend by Newman White, Frederick L. Jones, 
Kenneth N. Cameron; Maria Gisborne and Edward E. Williams, Shelley's Friends,... 
edited by Frederick L. Jones. Gifts of the CARL and LILY PFORZHEIMER FOUNDATION. 

In relation to the above books on Shelley, we quote a portion of letter from 
the Pforzheimer Library: ““To make our Shelley collection as complete as pos- 
sible, we acquire additional material, as well as new studies and editions as they 
appear in the U.S. and England. We should appreciate being informed of any 
material that you publish relating to Shelley, Keats, or their groups.” Shelley 
collectors and lovers, please take notice. 
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with 9 illustrations by MALLETTE DEAN 


THE LOST YEARS 


In 1865 the bullet was not fatal and Abraham Lincoln lived 
to indulge his favorite dream: a visit to California. Mr. Lewis 
has created an intimate portrait of the President in a de- 
lightfully imaginative story of what might have happened. 


At all bookstores + $2.50 
ALFRED -A+ KNOPF, Publisher, New York 22 
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